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Translated for this Journal. 


Verdi and his Later Operas. 


From the French of P. Soupo.* 
I. Tae Sricmian Vespers, (CONTINUED). 


The second Act, the scene of which passes in 
a beautiful valley near Palermo, on a shore where 
the conspirater Procida is just landing, opens 
with an air of quite a large tournure : 

O mon pays, pays tant regretté, 
Liexite te salue aprés trois ans d’absence! 

The motive of the cavatina which is then sung 

by Procida: 
Dans 1’ ombre et le silence, 

is a melody in the well known manner of M. 
Verdi, and presents nothing very new. The ef- 
fect here obtained is wholly in the fine bass 
voice of M. Obin, who, however, abuses the sus- 
pended notes, prolonging them too far. The duo 
for soprano and tenor between the duchess Helen 
and Henry is one of great poverty of style and 
harmony in all that precedes the junction of the 
two voices, which then breathe forth a charming 
nocturne with an organ-point quite ingeniously 
harmonized for a situation so grave. For a com- 
poser who has an eye above all things to dramatic 
logic, is this pretty madrigal quite in place in the 
mouth of a woman and of an obscure young 
man, who mutually promise long and faithful 
love, after they shall have shed the blood of the 
oppressors of Sicily? In faith, M. Verdi has 
done like all systematic spirits: he is often and 
very happily inconsistent. To enable one to ap- 
preciate the merit of the finale of the second act, 
we must define the situation of the different per- 
sonages who fill the scene. On this same shore, 
where the conspirator Procida has landed, stands 
a chapel of St. Rosalie, who is the object of pop- 
ular worship. Twelve betrothed couples of the 
country come in dancing, to celebrate their ap- 
proaching union. This spectacle attracts the 
French soldiers, who, excited by the provoking 
railleries of Procida, whose plan it is to stir up 
the indignation of the crowd, carry off the Sici- 
lian women, as formerly the Romans carried off 
the wives of the Sabines. The outraged hus- 
bands and lovers advance to the front of the 
stage, expressing their indignation is a sort of 
broken and vigorous recitative : 
Interdits —— accablé’s —— et de honte——et derage . . . 


While this ensemble is declaimed in a muffled 
manner, we hear behind the scenes a song of 
merriment, and then we see arrive in the back- 
ground, on asea of azure, a fartune filled with 
French soldiers and abducted women, who ap- 
pear to console themselves for their slavery by 
singing a barcarole of a ravishing rhythm and 
melodie color : 

0 bonheur! 0 délice! 
Plaisir, sois-nous propice! 

After some words of recitative exchanged be- 
tween Procida, Helen and some men of the peo- 
ple, the song of rage recommences and is united 





with the barcarole, and the two motives form an 
ensemble of a very fine effect, which terminates 
the second act. 

In the third act we are in the palace of the 
governor, at Palermo, where Henry has been 
conducted by force, after having refused to come 
at the invitation of Guy de Monfort. A duo for 
tenor and baritone, between the lieutenant of 
Charles of Anjou and the young Henry, whose 
filial tenderness Guy seeks to captiva'e by ap- 
prising him that he is his father, contains some 
pretty good passages ; among others this phrase, 
which is sung by the governor : 

Quand ma bonté tonjours nouvelle 

L’empéchait d’étre condamné, 
and the first ensemble where the two voices unite 
in a phrase ample and full of emotion: 

Pour moi, quelle ivresse inconnue 

De contempler ses traits chéris! 

The following verse especially is thrown into 
relicf by a great kindliness : 

Mon fils! . . . mon fils! c'est 14 mon fils! 


M. Bonnehée delivered it with a telling voice 
full of paternal unction. The music of the diver- 
tissement of The Four Seasons is at least satistac- 
tory, especially that of Autumn; it would do 
honor to a composer who should have no other 
pretention. * * * *# 

The finale of the third act is a piece vigorous 
enough to merit an analysis. 
of Henry by the soldiers of Guy de Monfort, at 
the end of the second act, has excited the solici- 
tude of his friends Procida and Helen, who have 
resolved to deliver him, by penetrating, under a 
disguise, into the féte given by the governor. 
Warned by his son, who does not decide until the 
last extremity upon betraying his fellow conspir- 
ators, Guy de Monfort has Procida and Helen 
arrested, and hence results a complicated situation 
in which Henry, Procida, Helen and the gover- 
nor express the different passions which agitate 
them. The ensemble commences with a phrase 
first uttered in unison by the disarmed and con- 
fused conspirators, then repeated by the governor, 
his son, and the French courtiers, and resumed a 
third time by the chorus and all the bystanders. 
This ascending progression bursts out in a formi- 
dable tuiti of a grand effect. It is very brief, but 
powerful. 

The fourth act, of which the scene passes in 
a fortress where Procida and Helen are confined, 
commences with a tenor air sung by Henry. The 
melody of this air: 

O jour de deuil et de souffrance! 

is a rather too faithful souvenir of the song of 
the passover in the Juive of M. Halévy. The duo 
which follows, between Helen and Henry, who 
has come to justify himself for having been the 
innocent cause of the calamity of his mistress, 
begins painfully enough by songs of recitative, 
with which M. Verdi is always embarrassed. 
The ensemble of this duo, however, has a happy 
melody, as well as the solo of Helen, which forms 
an agreeable romance : 


The carrying off 





Ami... . le ceeurd’Héléne 
Pardonne au repentir! 

But I do not like the chromatic descending or- 
gan-point, which forms its conclusion. The sa- 
lient and truly delicious part of this duo, is the 
ensemble which concludes it : 

Pour moi rayonne 
Douce couronne. 

The melodic phrase pronounced separately by 
the two persons, with an accompaniment of harps, 
gains on being heard several times, and the pub- 
lic, enchanted, demanded its repetition. This 
morceau will have as much success in the world 
as it cbtains in the theatre, where Mile. Cruvelli 
sings her part with more taste than one had a 
right to hope. Procida and Helen, who await 
their punishment, are in the presence of Henry, 
who has come to justify himself in their eyes. 
He tells them in what a cruel perplexity he 
found himself face to face with his father, Guy de 
Monfort, whom they were about to assassinate. 
He promises to employ all his influence to save 
the woman whom he adores and his friend Proci- 
da. The governor, who joins them, sets but one 
condition to the pardon of the two condemned 
ones; it is that Henry shall publicly call him his 
father. From this situation results a quatuor, the 
commencement of which is painful and without 
character, and which is only relieved a little in 
the ensemble, with the addition of the chorus, by 
recalling-well known effects, and particularly the 
incomparable Trio of Guillaume Tell. At the 
order of the governor, the two prisoners are 
about to be led to death, and already we hear, in 
a vast hall which suddenly opens before the pub- 
lic, a De profundis, whose lugubrious notes form 
a contrast with the situations of the persons on 
the stage. This confused and ill-cemented op- 
position is far from producing the same effect 
with the chant of the Miserere in the fourth act of 
the Trovatore. 

Full of songs and joyous sounds, announcing 
the marriage of Helen with Henry, the fifth act 
contains nothing remarkable, except a very inge- 
nious bolero, which Mlle. Cruvelli hurls into the 
air with a vigorous voice, and which they make 
her repeat without being able to catch a single 
word of the two couplets which compose it: 

Merci, jeunes amies, 
D’un souvenir si doux! 
then a romance for tenor voice: 
La brise souffle au loin plus légére et plus pure, 


whose graceful melody renders with sufficient 
happiness the sentiment which fills the heart of 
Henry at the moment when he believes he is to 
marry Helen; finally the trio which follows be- 
tween Procida, Henry and Helen, a badly de- 
signed morceau, but from which shoots a certain 
flame, which announces the rising of the Paler- 
mitans and the catastrophe of the piece, which 
would gain by lasting only three hours instead of 
five. 

We have now enumerated scrupulously all the 
morceaux and all the more or less salient parts of 
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M. Verdi's score : in the first act, the introductory 
chorus, the cavatina of Helen, the unaccompanied 
quatuor and certain passages of the duo between 
Monfort and Henry; in act second, the air which 
Procida sings on landing in Sicily after three 
years’ absence, accompanied by a chorus which 
recalls a similar cborus and air in the second act 
of the Z'rovatore, the duo between the duchess 
Helen and Henry, and the delicious barcarole 
which forms the theme of the finale; the duo be- 
tween Guy de Monfort and his son Henry, the 
music of the divertissement and the finale of the 
third act; in the fourth act, the tenor air and es- 
pecially the beautiful duo between Helen and 
Henry; finally, in the fifth, the original bolero, 
in which Mile. Cruvelli makes herself justly ap- 
plauded, and some passages of the romance sung 
by Henry. 

If now from these observations in detail we 
endeavor to draw a conclusion which shall satisfy 
the mind, it will be easy for us to note in the op- 
era of the “ Sicilian Vespers” the two qualities 
which we have always recognized in the talent of 
M. Verdi: the dramatie sentiment in the violent 
situations and a certain elegiae tenderness ; that 
is to say, the two extreme notes in the keyboard 
of passion. In this the Italian composer is per- 
fectly a man of his time, and above all of the lit- 
erary school by which he is particularly inspired. 
In fact, nothing is more common in our day than 
these bold uxtapositions of thick shadows and of 
brilliant lights ; of choral masses clashing together 
in a powerfal futti, by the side of a simple canti- 
lena sighed forth upon rustic pipes. The defects 
with which one may reproach M. Verdi, and 
which he shares with a great number of artists 
and of poets, is the absence of a sustained style 
which proceeds without violence, and assists the 
ear in the perilous moments of transition. ‘Tran- 
sition, which Horace and Boileau considered one 
ot the greatest difficulties of the art of writing, 
transition is for the musician a still more impor- 
tant matter, for we may aflirm that it involves all 
the secrets of composition. This limpid discourse, 
without jolts and without extreme dissonance, 
which only rises and only subsides to express the 
transports and the droopings of the soul, prepar- 
ing its catastrophes and giving us a presentiment 
of them; this language of the masters, where the 
image and the modulation appear only to illumine 
the idea or the sentiment, and not to usurp its 
place ; this homogeneous fessatura, as the Italians 
express it, this luminous empdtement whieb char- 
acterizes the style of great painters as well as 
that of great musicians such as Mozart, Weber, 
and Rossini, is entirely wanting in M. Verdi, as 
it is wanting in M. Hugo, who has exercised so 
great an influence over the Italian composer. 

M. Verdi has not made good musical studies : 
his scores are there to prove it to those who 
know how to read ; but endowed with a temper- 
ament both vigorous and tender, with a mind at 
once impetuous and patient, he has acquired a 
certain practice in the art of writing and of ma- 
neuvring the choral masses, which has found its 
account in the great successes which he has ob- 
tained in Italy for twenty years. Beautiful cho- 
ruses ; ensemble pieces vigorously intrecciati, that 
is to say knit together with an instinct of ascend- 
ing progression which belongs to him: a certain 
number of melodic ideas, short breathed, but 
colored and not without a certain originality; a 
gross, noisy, empty instrumentation, almost al- 
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ways disposed in two corps de battaille which are 
combined but rarely, the stringed instruments on 
one side, and the wind instruments on the other : 
such are the qualities and such are also the de- 
feets which one has been able to remark in Na- 
bucco, I duo Foscari, Ernani, Luisa Miller, and 
in Il Trovatore, the best work of M. Verdi before 
the “ Sicilian Vespers.” 

One cannot deny that the Italian composer has 
made laudable efforts this time to raise himself to 
that equality of style which so far he has always 
lacked. In fact, the opera of the “ Sicilian Ves- 
pers” is much better written than his preceding 
works: it shows a veritable progress, as well in 
the manner of treating the voices, as in the acces- 
sories of instrumentation ; we find there without 
doubt a great many well known effects, certain 
inevitable formulas, since they are inherent in 
the composer’s way of feeling; but the melodies 
are less tormented and develop themselves will- 
ingly upon the easier chords of the voice; the 
duos and ensemble pieces are better desizned, al- 
though there still remains much to be done by M. 
Verdi in the difficult part of dramatic joinership 
or ossature. It is here that one perceives the 
finger of great masters; it is in the designing of 
a finale, like that of Don Juan, and of the second 
act of the Nozze di Figaro, like that of Il Bar- 
biere, of Otello, of Semiramide, of Moise, of the 
fourth act of the Huguenots, of the fourth act of 
the Prophete and of Lucia, that the creative ge- 
nius shows itself, armed with the science of de- 
duction, at which the smart wits laugh because 
they are ignorant ot its secrets. 

M. Verdi is still far from these models, but he 
evidently marches in their direction, for several 
pieces of the Veépres Siciliennes betray a noble 
ambition to elevate himself to the rank of true 
masters, aulongst whom Meyerbeer above all has 
the preference with the Italian cemposer. The 
score of the Veépres Siciliennes, from the first 
measures of the overture to the smaller details of 
the instrumentation, — such as the frequent em- 
ployment ot violins at a very acute pitch, while 
the wind instruments, the flute, the oboe, the 
clarinet, fill up the harmony below, — proves, 
moreover, that the author of Ernani and //1 Tro- 
vatore proceeds from the author of Robert and 
the Huguenots, as Rossini proceeds from Mozart 
and Cimarosa. This crossing of races in the 
productions of Art forms one of the most curious 
phenomena of history. These are not imitations, 
but similar natures meeting and impregnating one 
another, as when one plant is engrafted upon 
another. The originality of the son is not the 
less real for having some traits of resemblance 
with that of the father; only the assimilations of 
the elements absorbed is not yet complete in M. 
Verdi, and he will require still a certain period 
of gestation to vindicate his exclusive property in 
the borrowings he has made. * * * 





Peeps at Italian Papers. 


By Trovaror. 


The Italian Musical Papers are edited by one-idea 
folks. During all the great political revolutions that 
have so recently occurred in that country, the musical 
journals have preserved their steady course, not once 
alluding to the downfall of dynasties or intimating 
that there could be anything going on in the world of 
more intense and absorbing interest than the move- 
ments of artisti disponsidil’, the successes of “ egregi- 
ous ” tenors, and the production of ephemeral operas. 





So I read them with a solemn countenance, comport- 
ing with the colossal importance of their contents. 

You have heard of Tacchinardi—one Nicola 
Tacchinardi, a great singer in his day, which was 
some time before our sun rose. This is what // Pi- 
ratu has to say about Tacchinardi, who died a month 
or so ago : 

“He was born in Leghorn, September 1772. As 
it is indisputable that all men are born with some par- 
ticular tendencies or special inclinations, it will not 
be surprising to hear, that from infancy Taechinardi 
was devoted to music ; and that in his father’s orches- 
tra he played the violoncello at an early age, distin- 
guishing himsclf highly. He would have continued 
in tnis branch of the musical profession, had not 
greater gifts revealed themselves in him and dedica- 
ted him to song. He debuted in his native city as a 
tenor, and ina very few years played engagements 
through the entire peninsula. He had not improvi- 
sed his career after the manner of the singers of to- 
day, but before starting had made the necessary 
studies. ‘Tacchinardi langhed when he heard that 
now singers went upon the stage after two or three 
months’ lessons, and told us when we met him in 
1847, at Florence: ‘ With so few lessons it is no won- 
der that they can only sing in the style they do.’ 

“ Scareely was his voice heard in the theatres when 
other theatres opened to him their doors, and the 
Impresarii hastened to secure him. At Rome, Gene- 
ral Miollis, one of the French commanders in Italy, 
proposed him for the opera at Paris, and im that city 
he was so successful as not only to receive fabulous 
ovations from the public, but was appointed Cham- 
ber Singer to Napoleon I, and the two Empresses 
who ruled with him on the French throne. From that 
time he was not heard in the Italian theatres until 
many years after in Florence, on the occasion of his 
passing into the service of the Court of Tuscany. 

“Residing in this seat of the Fine Arts, he devoted 
himself to teaching ; and as he was a profound mu- 
sician, all his pupils progressed excellently, commen- 
cing with his daughter Fanny, who merited the title 
of ‘the Italian Syren.’ He was an excellent com- 
poser as well as a first rate singer and Maestro. His 
works were models of genius and science, and re- 
ceived the merited eulogiums of Rossini, Spontini and 
Paer, 

“ The grand artists of his epoch, without exception, 
sought his friendship and advice. Canova, the Phidi- 
as of our era, wished to make his bust. Nicola Tac- 
chinardi died on the fourteenth of March last. His 
words to the Romans are famous. When they hissed 
him once for his unprepossessing personal appear- 
ance, he exclaimed: ‘I am here to make myself 
heard, and not to exhibit myself.’ ” 

So good bye to Tacchinardi. Let us turn to 
another paper, and look at the masieal panorama of 
Italy as it unfolds. 

Brescia. What are they doing there after the war ? 
They are singing the Trorater, the star being that 
superb baritone, Cresci, of whom I have previously 
written to Dwight’s Journal. He is a great singer, 
with a voice richer than that of Amodio, and with 
vastly more science and skill in its use. Let the 
panorama move on. 

Viterbo. A cnrious old fogy of a city in the Papal 
States. It has great wide walls enclosing an area 
which is only partially occupied by the town itself. It 
seems as if the city had become cold and dead in the 
extremities, the heart alone retaining a fliekering vi- 
tality. So the heart of the city is yet alive and com- 
paratively active, while near the walls it is a mass of 
ruin, often overgrown with grass, and very much 
given to turnip fields. At this old town they have 
a theatre, where the Giuocatere of Rota has obtained 
a great success. It is a tallet in which creatures of 
the names of Iedroni, Banzi and Franc'i, obtained 
the most frenzied applavse. Verdi's Nabuco was 
next produced with success. 
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Berlin. Bellini’s exquisite opera, 17 Pirata, has 
been produced at the Prussian capital, and will be 
followed by the Ludovico of Herold: and Gustavus of 
Auber. 

Naples. Operatic folks in Italy talk of Naples 
with solemn awe, and the musical newspapers give it 
a special column with a glaring heading. Here is 
the list of singers at San Carlo, engaged for one 
hundred and twenty representations, from July 28th, 
1859, to Passion Week in 1860. Prime Donnea 
Luigia Bendazzi, Antonietta Fricci, Balbina Steffa- 
noe, Maria Spezia, Giulia Borsi-Deleurie, Margherita 
Zenoni; signora Carolina Dory, Giulia Belmonte 
Irma Paul-Donati, Ginevra Giovannoni, Carolina 
Guarducci. Comprimarie Carolina Cetroné, Teresa 
Nocciuoli. Tenors: Carlo Negrini, Francesco 
Mazzoleni, Antonio Oliva-Pavani, Agostino Pag- 
noni, Corrado Conti, Luigi Bisaccia, Corrado Lau- 
dano. Bassi: Coletti, Giovanni Guicciardi, Rug- 
giero Pizzigati, Luigi Brignole, Giambattista An- 
tonucci, Cesare Nanni, Marco Arati. Bufo: Raffaele 
Scalese. 

One Giuseppe Puzone is the general director of the 
Music. The Prime Donne are parcelled off into va- 
rious minute classifications, which only the Italian 
language can express, but which shows the strictness 
of professional etiquette. Steffanoni is the only one 
of this tribe that has been here. Fricci is a capital 
prima donna, a great favorite at Turin. Spezia 
sang last season in London. Among the new operas 
to be produced, is one written expressly for the season 
by Petrella, Verdi’s Vespré: Sicilian’, and Simone 
Boccanegra, and Rossini’s Semiramide will also be 
produced. 

One Eufrasina Parepa, an Italian singer of some 
merit, has been added to the English Opera company 
in London, and will sing there with most probably 
the Pyne troupe, from October to March. She has 
appeared « few times in Italian Opera in London. 

Grisi, Mario and Ronconi, are geing to Madrid. 
Their troupe includes Rovere, the hugo, so well 
known here. 

At Rio Janeiro, Mirate, that capital tenor and ex- 
cellent musician, has appeared with great success. 
The report of the Pirata says that “ surprise, admi- 
ration and enthusiasm welcomed the first revelations 
of this notable genius.”” This Mirate is a great 
tenor, and New York musicians, connected with the 
opera house, say he is the best that ever visited this 
country. Yet, he did not create any sensation here- 
The great tenors who maintain a popularity either in 
recollection or in the present regards of the publ'e, 
are Benedetti, Salvi, Mario, Bettini and Briguoli. 





“Handel Studies” Reviewed. 
(From the London Musical World.) 
(Concluded from page 171). 


To resume. Here is a definition, which, at first 
sight, may pass for profound, but on examination 
will be found a common-place in new wrappings :— 

“Prelude may imply simply preparation—not ta- 
ble of contents. An overture may be curtain-music ; 
—not the argument of the coming tragedy.” 


The critic who detected a superabundance of “a’s ” 
in the opening of Tasso’s Jerusalem, might—if suffi- 
ciently schooled in the English tongue to understand 
English fine writing—have “made mince-meat” of 
the above. He would, doubtless, at once have fas- 
tened on the following :—“* May imply simply.” 
First he would have objected to too many “y's” 
(may imply simply) ; then to each “ y” occurring at 
the end of a word; then to the alternate “ ply’s” 
(imply simply) ; and lastly to the “imply’s ” (imply 
simply)—condemning the whole as cacophonous. But 
—ever unmerciful when in the mood for dissecting— 
Francois Arouet would not have stopt here. On the 
contrary, he would have questioned the vagueness of 
arrangement which, admitting a meaning, offered a 
choice of two, with argument of equal force for either. 
“ Prelude may imply simply preparation—not table of 
contents.’” In other words, table of contents may not 
imply simply preparation, though prelude may. ‘ An 
overture may be curtain-music ;—not the argumcnt of 





the coming tragedy.” In other words, the argument 
of the coming tragedy may not be curtain music, 
though an overture may. The viceversd of course 
holds in both instances; but Mr. Chorley means 
quite a different thing, and should, therefore, have 
expressed himself differently. 

Not even here would the Frenchman have stopped. 
“Prelude,” he would have urged, was no more to be 
confounded with “table of contents” than preface 
with index. ‘“ An overture,” though ever so much 
“the argument of the coming tragedy,” must still be 
“curtain-music,” since it is played before the curtain, 

To recapitulate :—Having shown that the three 
successive “y’s’’ (‘‘ may imply simply”’) were bad ; 
the two successive ‘‘ ply’s ” (‘imply simply’) worse ; 
and the “imply’s” (‘imply simply”) worst, 
and thus established a charge of /ése-harmonie ; having 
demonstrated that the sentences under examination 
each bore literally two significations, neither being 
the signification intended, and thus justified an accu- 
sation of inability on the part of the author to “ imply 
simply” what he meant; having explained that 
“ Prelude ” could not, under any circumstances, be 
confounded with ‘table of contents,’ and thus 
caught our “Student” in the act of demolishing a 
mare’s nest ; * having pointed to the fact that, though 
“ curtain-music ” need not be “ the argument of the 
coming tragedy,” if the said ‘ argument” is an 
overture it must of necessity be “ curtain-music,” and 
thus proved the author’s incompetency to apply the 
adage: ‘A mare is a horse, but a horse is not a 
mare ;”’ having done all this, to his own entire satis- 
faction, Voltaire would, peradventure, have been 
content, and stroked his chin? Nota bit of it. He 
would have written out the sentences again, turned 
them backwards and forwards (as Yellowplush turned 
the verses of Sir Bullwig), scrutinized them with his 
spider’s eyes, gauged them with his intellectual feel- 
ers—slender as a fly’s tongue, sharp as the sting of a 
hornet, exquisite as an alderman’s tooth—and even- 
tually discovered a semi-colon too much or too little: 


“Prelude may imply simply preparation—not 
table of contents. An overture may be curtain- 
music (;)—not the argument of the coming tragedy.” 


Why the semicolon after “ curtain-music ¢” There | 


is none after “ preparation.” Or why no semicolon 
after “preparation ?”’ ‘There ts one after “ curtain- 
music.” Even in punctuation the suthor of Flandel 
Studies is capricious. “ To carry out the whimsy ”— 
his periods are so contrived as to render his prose 
either pointless or hyperpointed. 

Thus might have argued, sourly, the keen-eyed, 
wizened Gaul. All we dare hint is this :—in his de- 
fence of the overture to the Messiah (which no one in 
the world has ever dreamt of attacking) Mr. Chorley 
wishes to explain that some overtures (those to Der 
Freischiittz and = Masaniello for examples) contain 
themes and subordinate passages afterwards used in 
the operas, while others (those to Figaro and the 
fourth and last Fidelio for examples) do not ; and that 
the overture to The Messiah, being of the latter cate- 
gory, is not to be impeached on that account. But, 
even with a truism to cite, the author of Z/andel 
Studies cannot talk as ordinary mortals, but must 
dress it up after a manner peculiar to himself, trench- 
ing on paradox, or coquetting with obscurity. As, 
for instance, in allusion to Gluck’s recitative :— 


“ But if the nature and properties of great musical 
Recitative be well studied, we shall find that the ca- 
dences, the employment of varied and expressive in- 
tervals, the play given to the voice of the declaimer 
therein make @ foundation on which a melody can al- 
most always be raised. Let any one curious on the 
subject, study the recitatives of Gluck, and there will 
be found throughout them, those large and clear and 
vocal phrases, which, by the exercise of a certain sleight 
of hand, may be arranged as rhythmical airs.” 


“ By the exercise of a certain sleight of hand,” the 
above could (perhaps) be “ arranged as” intelligible 
prose. Mr. Chorley means to say that the recitatives 
of Gluck are so full of melodious passages, that they 
might easily be turned into “rhythmical airs;” but 
he overlooks the fact that all melody is not necessari- 
ly set forth in precisely measured phrases, and that 
these very parts of Gluck’s recitative which, “by a 
certain sleight of hand,” he would convert into 
“rhythmical airs’? are rhythmical of themselves, or 
they could not be melodious. The idea, too, of making 
what is already melodious the foundation upon which 
to raise a melody, is so absurd, that we were surprised 
to find it even in Handel Studies. The foundation of 
a melody is the bass, just as the base—not the win- 
dows, gable-ends, or ornamented cornices—must con- 
stitute the foundation of a temple. 


* Or, to use the words of the dwarf in Micromégas, “ attrap- 
pée la nature sur le fait ’—for the nature of Mr Chcrley is ap- 
parently to demolish mares’ nests. 


Mr. Chorley holds the song, “ But who may abide 
the day of his coming?” and the chorus, “ He shall 
purify the sons of Levi,” among “the less valuable 
parts” of The Messiah—* precisely,” he adds,“ be- 
cause they are the most musically difficult.” -‘Waiv- 
ing the point that they are not “ the most, musically 
difficult,” this argument would be as windy and un- 
tenable as most arguments in the Studies. If the 
value of music were lessened by its difficulty, whet 
would become of some of the first pieces in /srael, 
and indeed in the art? The chorus, “ And with his 
stripes,” is condemned as “a dry display of strict 
contrapuntal science, which can hardly have been 
written with any other purpose than to set some very 
difficult words, by way of link, betwixt the largo, 
‘Surely,’ and the allegro, ‘ All we like sheep.’” 
Mendelssohn, he adds, “ would have called it bitter.” 
Now we may safely urge that Mendelssohn would 
have done nothing ef the sort. Rather would he 
have smiled “bitter”? at hearing such doctrine 
broached. Doubly “ bitter” would have been the 
smile (or sneer) of the master, on being asked 
whether the words of “ All we like sheep” were not 
“merely treated as a solfeggio, in a major key, by 
way of relief to the amount of sorrowful music that 
comes before and after them”! ‘ Here”—con- 
tinues Mr. Chorley, with an air of mock-modesty 
(not unusual)—‘ are mere suggestions, not solutions 
of what is a short-coming, to be followed out by those 
who can search more deeply, and see more clearly 
than myself.” 

Assuming (which we may, without presumption) 
that we are in a position to do both, we shall, never- 
theless—as the very humblest (no mock-modesty) of 
Mr. Chorley’s superiors in depth of research and 
clearness of vision—decline the task, in the name 
and on the part of the whole countless host. ‘“ To 
follow out mere suggestions, not solutions,” such as 
are found in every page of Handel Studies, would be 
waste of time and trouble, if for no other reason than 
that they are, for the greater part, nothing better than 
vague conceits. 





A Private Letter of the D—. 
Vienna, Aug. 15, 1859. 
To J. D. W., Jr., Ese. 

Well beloved ; — When one is afflicted and in trou- 
ble, there are two approved modes of action : the one, 
to suffer in silence, smiling seraphically the while, 
(i. e. grin and bear it); the other, to call in the sweet 
aid of friendship to calm and soothe (i. e. bore your 
friends with it). On the latter principle I now write 
you, being in a certain sense “ come to grief.” 

As you well know, I am under engagements to 











supply and deliver so and so much food for the insa- 
tiable maw of the Journal of Music; besides, just 
now I have the cacoethes scribendi, itch for scribbling, 
strong upon me. Moreover, duty and necessity com- 
bine to drive; yet—and here comes in the grief — 
there are no musical topics on hand, nothing but a 
continuation of “How the D— went Pleasuring,” 
with significant hints from head quarters that, and 
that, and that, &e. 

Throwing myself upon my reserved rights as a 
“man and a brother,” I have made up my mind as 
to the course best to pursue; viz. to complete the 
pleasure tour, send it home to the editor, and, if he 
thrusts it into the basket, when I return, just quietly 
—shoot him, which settles that matter —as it will 
settle him. 

Previously, however, I had excogitated two plans 
of proceeding ; first, the Jean Paul, and second, the 
Kreissler-Hoffmann plan. 

You remember, and if you do not the fact is still 
the same, that in Jean Paul’s “Journey of the Army 
Chaplain Schmelzle to Flitz,” each page contains 
notes, which no skill can discover as having any re- 
ference to any part of the text. “TI had, for conven- 
ience, written the thoughts (or digressions),” says 
Jean Paul in the preface, “ with which I had no right 
to disturb those of the Field Chaplain, and which 
could operate only as notes behind the lines, upon a 
separate manuscript of my own, and had given each 
note its number, as the reader sees, the numbers re 
ferring to the pages of the stranger’s manuscri t . 
but in copying the latter, I forgot to transcribe the 





numbers into the proper places. Now let nobody 
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cast a stone at the honest typo, any more than I do, 
that he — perhaps thinking it owing to some particu- 
lar whim of mine — printed the notes under the text, 
just as they stood with the numbers all mixed ap, yet 
took care to make such a praiseworthy and artistic 
distribution of them as to give every page ite due 
proportion of this note-foundation.” 

It struck me as a happy thought to go on with my 
own journey, not to Flatz, thongh, and intersperse 
at due intervals paragraphs, sententious sayings, 
maxims, apothegms, and other words of wisdom, all 
relating to music, so that both editor and reader would 
get their due quantum of musical matter, my con- 
science be clear, and yet the pleasure tour be described, 
nay, written out in fall. Two objections to the plan 
were fatal, the difficulty of introducing my notes with 
good effect into or below the long columns of a jour- 
nal; and the danger that Jack Horner would pick 
out all the plums and cast the rest aside. At first I 
was quite delighted with the idea and jotted down for 
the purpose the following musical 


PLATITUDES. 


The power of appreciating fine music depends less upon 
length of ear, than the power of expatiating upon it. 





Unlike the literary editor, who, to avoid prejudice, criticizes 
a work before he reads it, the musical critic must hear any great 
work once. 





** Melody is the soul of music.” Hence the less body of har- 
mony the better. Every body admits that homanity reaches 
perfection in a sentimental young lady, ‘all soul,” with just 
enough skin and bones for its tabernacie. 


The true test of greatness in music is its power of fascinating 
a promiscuous audience upon first hearing; —just as Buek. 
stone on the stage is greater than a Bishop Butler im the pul- 
pit —a volume of Pickwick, than a volume of * Cosmos” — 
the lecture of Pipes, the funny man, than a judicial decision 
by Marshall, Story, or Shaw, C. J. 


Melody being the soul of music, the American invention ofa 
harmonic formula for accompanying all melodies indiscrimin- 
ately, isa vast step forwards. 

(To fllustrate. When the left hand has once thoroughly 
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it is ready for all the new pieces; and in the country choir, 
when alto, tenor and bass have conquered one tune in the new 
book, they have them all.] 





There are maxims common to all criticism, whether in aci- 
ence, literature, or the arts, both fine and useful. 
‘\ The less the critic knows of his topic the better,’ — a maxim 
equally true in medicine, mining, mathematics, mental and 
moral philosophy, mineralogy and music. 





For Facts in musical history and biography consult French 
writers — A Frenchman producing more within a given time, 
upon any given composer, say Rossini or Beethoven, than five 
English or ten Germans 

N.B. The following confirms this Platitude and may be use- 
ful for reference 

Comparative Analysis of French and German musical writers 


— the specimens being taken from the heaps, and of fair aver- | 


age quality. 

Frenchman. German. 
Research.......... 1 Research........ 7 
Conacience.......... 0 Conscience, ...... 29 
eee 90 ee See 0 

100 100 


The translations by the composers of the ‘‘ New School,” of 
long poems, line by line, into musical notation, remind me of 
the Frenchman, who, with damoiselle, gives exhibiti of 
his system of musical signals — both seem determined to make 
of music an articulate speech. 

N.B. Why do not the nations make Liszt, Wagner, Brendel 
and the Frenchman a comimittee, to prepare a large dictionary 
in which all words shall have equivalents in musical notes and 
phrases ? We then should have a universal language — so soon 
as every body is born with a musical ear, and has committed 
the dictionary to memory. 





When 1 read Fidge’s musical notices, which exhaust the dic- 
tionaries and soar into linguistical regions too sublime for me 
to penetrate, I find a melancholy satisfaction in repeating ran 
dom passages from Shakspeare, as — 





| one of the books we had “ up at the Lake.” 


Ex gratia, | 





“ There is a tide in the affairs of men — rough hew ’em how we 
will.” 


“Tf music be the food of Love, play on, 
Give me (excessive) fits!” 


* Tiow worse than a thankless snake it is 
To have a toothless child!’ 


and se on. 





After an evening of ‘‘ Sinfonische Dichtungen,” Berlioz over- 
tures and the like, a symphony by Joseph Haydn. It reminds 
me of the gentleman in the family of wise women. ‘And what 
do you know?” said he at last to a quiet little thing, who had 
not spoken. ‘I don’t know anything,” said she, ‘‘I am the 
simple one.” But she knew enough to love and be happy; 
and when the gentleman and she celebrated their golden wed- 
ding, he pressed his old lips to her still fair, but furrowed brow 
and softly sak?, “I thank thee, O my God, for this simple 
one!” 


The poor little themes, in the New School music, always in 
restless agitation, unceasingly tossed about on the tempest of 
the orchestra, never allowed points of rest, for themselves or 
for the ear, are like tombstone cherubim, which —all head and 
wings — must flutter to all eternity, the organs of sitting being 
wanting. 





‘America has no Art,”’ says German Michel. 

America has greater things to think of. Think you, Handel, 
Bach, Beethoven, if they eould be born again into that free 
and happy land, would devote their lives to fiddling and tune- 
making, with the Union to save every five years, and the illus- 
trious examples of the great Rynders, and Walsh, and 
and before them? 








“ No one should dare speak or write upon music until he has 
mastered the theory and practise of the art.” 

Precisely. Just so. Of course. Just as it takes carpenters 
and stone masons to appreciate the Parthenon, Colosseum, St. 
Peter's and the Cologne Cathedral; a surveyor or practical 
farmer to see the beauties of a landscape. Everybody knows, 
that the publie in judging of the last new poem by Longfellow 
or Tennyson, takes its cue from the type setters and pressmen, 
who printed ft; and that to know whether a feast was delicious, 
we ask the cooks. 

(This platitude may perhaps be more simply, tersely and ele- 
gantly expressed metaphorically, thus :— 

An ass who knows the rules is a better guide of taste than a 
nightingale who ean enly sing. } 


These will do for specimens. 

The Kreissler-Hoffmann plan would, Ithink, have 
proved an improvement on the other. Do you re- 
member the Autobiography of the “ Tomcat Moor ”’ 
(Kater Murr)? You should, if, as I believe, it was 
Ah, that 
was luxury! lying upon our couches of fragrant 
boughs of fir and Arbor Vitae, a blanket for covering, 
and carpet-bag for pillow, the cool wind from the lake 
breathing in through the window and @oorless open- 
ings of the old log house, the rain pattering upon the 
roof and the trees, and we devouring the delightful 
fantasies of Hoffmann? According to him, as Murr 
wrote page after page of his autobiography, he tore 
the leaves from a manuscript found in his garret to 
place between his own as blotters. The printer, how- 
ever, put all in type, as it came to hand, and rather 
than lose the cost of printing, the book was so pub- 
lished, — Hoffman succeeding only in having certain 
letters inserted in their proper places to show when 
Murr is writing and where the blotters begin. And 
thus is interwoven the history of Kreissler and Julia, 
with that of the Tomcat Moor — and I hardly know, 
in literature, musical writing so delicious as much of 
it is. It occurred to me that I might possibly follow 
this example to good advantage, and that the unmu- 
sical diary of a journey might be buoyed up and made 
to swim by the bladders of successive chapters, inter- 
spersed, from one of my late friend Brown’s Sketches. 
As the booksellers assure me that such matter pub- 
lished in book form will not sell, this is the only use 
to which Brown’s papers can be put. It was a feel- 
ing of natural, and I hope justifiable pride, which 
prevented the adoption of this plan, an unwillingness 
of the writer to admit that he had not buoyancy 
enough to swim alone. Perhaps you would like a 
copy of the sketch, which I had selected? It does 
not amount to much, but “‘ Monsieur Paul” may have 





interest for yon, owing to certain pea-nut and other 
associations. That I shall not give it to Dwight as 
sugar to the pill — that’s flat! — So I enclose it. 
Remember me affectionately to Smith and Jones, 
and tefi them I have answered all letters received. 
Good bye. 
The D—. 





Monsieur Paul. 
From the Papers of the late I. Brown. 

When Mons. Paul came to New York, he hired 
the upper part of one of the old two story wood- 
en houses then standing in Broadway,—which, I 
cannot now remember—could it have been corner 
of Pearl St. ? — possibly, — fitted up a small but 
very neat exhibition room, with a stage and his 
own private room beyond, and hung a transpa- 
rent sign at the street door thus: 





MonsIEUR 


Pau! 
Leger de Main, 
AND THR 
MYSTERIOUS MUSIC. 


Every EVENING aT 


7 o'clock. 


That was all. He made no hue and ery in the 
papers, advertising, if at all, but a few times in the 
penny papers, trusting to the impression made 
upon his audience one evening to fill his rooms 
the next. Not that he was niggardly with his 
tickets; he sent a large package to our office, 
which fell{mostly to the boys, I believe, to their 
great delight and edification. Going up street 
one evening, I went in, having something of the 
boy in my composition still, and was so much 
pleased as to repeat my visit several times. 

Monsieur Paul—I should have said Herr 
Paul, — judging from his pronunciation of Eng- 
lish, and from a somewhat Israclitish cast of fea- 
ture — was a tall, fine looking man, apparently 
between forty and fifty, with very dark hair par- 
ted in the middle over a broad, lofty forehead, 
eyes like his hair in color and remarkably obser- 
vant and expressive, and a full black beard well 
befitting the face ofa Sorcerer—Anglicé, juggler. 
And he was an excellent one. He not only exe- 
cuted his tricks with remarkable neatness, but 
had an endless varicty, giving something every 
evening and exhibiting not merely dexterity, but 
a knowledge of natural science, by no means su- 
perficial, at least in so far as it could be made 
useful to him in his profession. He was the first 
whom I ever saw perform the trick of placing a 
full grown person upon a table, covering him with 
a large paper extinguisher, shoot a pistol at it — 
remove the extinguisher and the person was 
gone !—a trick ot which, as he performed it, I have 
to this day heard no satisfactory explanation, and 
which is just as inexplicable to me now as when I 
first saw it. 








A little circle of friends, under the cohesive at- 
traction of common tastes and sympathies, had 
crystallized into a knot in a corner of one of the 
drawingrooms, at a Saturday evening reception 
at the Professor’s — his great-hearted and accom- 
plished daughter, Stevens and his merry wife, 
Maria W., from the country, one of the most re- 
markably intellectual girls I have known, that 
sweet little German woman, Mrs. Van Heid, two 
or three other gentlemen and ladies and myself. 
We were chatting upon the C sharp minor 
(Moonlight) Sonata of Beethoven, which one of 
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the company had just played in a very neat and 
graceful style. 

“No, I am not at all satisfied with this epithet, 
‘moonlight’” continued the young lady of the 
house, “ it does not correspond in the least to the 
depths of passion in that first movement, — cer- 
tainly not as I feel it.” 

“Nor am I,” said the gentleman who had 
played it ; “ that movement is, to my feelings, the 
deepest, most intense expression of a longing, 
yearning desire for the presence of the beloved 
one, where two passion-filled hearts are for the 
time separated — it is this expression which I 
wish so much to convey in my execution of the 
Sonata, but which is beyond my power.” ‘ 

“ What a pity we know s0 little of the history 
of these earlier works of Beethoven,” resumed 
Miss . “and especially of this one. I have 
within a few days past looked out all the passa- 
ges in the English Life of Beethoven, which can 
possibly bear upon it, and the result is very un- 
satisfactory. As for the ridiculous story which 
reappears at regular intervals in ‘ Ladies’ Books 
and Magazines, it is sufficient to know that it 
makes this Sonata a youthful work of the author 
in Bonn, while in fact it was written some years 
after his arrival in Vienna.” 

“ Oh, do bring the book,” said one of the young 
ladies, “‘ and show us what there is about it.” 

“ Perhaps we had better step into the library,’ 
said she, ‘* where we can discuss the matter with- 
out disturbing others or being disturbed.” 

“ Here in Vol. 1,0n page 54,” resumed she, in 
the library, “ the writer, Schindler, says ‘it was 
love for the Giulietta to whom that imaginative 
composition is dedicated, which inspired him 
while engaged upon it’; but when, oh Mr. Schind- 





ler ? 


wrought so favorable a change in the feelings of 
Beethoven. At the date of the letter to Wegeler 
she was just seventeen years old, while Beethoven 
tacked one month of thirty-one. She too was the 
person to whom the three letters, here dated 1806, 
were addressed. This date is incorrect. The 
originals are without a year-date, and Schindler 
supplied this of 1806, according to the best in- 
formation in his possession. One fact is enough 
to prove this — she married Count Gallenberg in 
1803, and gave him a son in 1805. The Sonata 
was published in March, 1802, having been with- 
out doubt written some time previously, as in 
those days Beethoven was in no haste to send his 
works to the press. Now, as Julia Guicciardi 
could have had no such intimacy with the com- 
poser as these letters indicate after her betrothal 
to Gallenberg, I think it will cost you no great 
effort of your reasoning powers to refer the letters 
and the Sonata to 1800 or 1801, at all events to 
the same period. You may perhaps also find 
with me, in her refusal of the musician who was 
not a count, and was fourteen years her senior, 
and her acceptance of the musician who was, and 
was near her own age, an additional reason for the 
profound melancholy and sadness, which breathes 
out of every line of that remarkable paper, the 
‘Will, printed here in vol. 1, p. 80, and dated 
October, 1802.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, Mr. Brown,” from all 
sides ; “ that does indeed make all clear.” 

“Where have I heard that first movement 
quite lately ?” added I, after a pause. “ Whom 
have I heard play? Or did I dream it? Sin- 
gular —I cannot remember to have heard any 





pianoforte playing for some time, and yet I am 
| sure that I have heard this piece of music, — oh 


Here on pp. 101—6, are three letters of | yes— yes, and in the very last place you would 


. . . | . , 
Beethoven to this same Julia, which are the So- | guess,” I added, laughing, after a moment’s 


nata in words, so full of love and “ sehnsucht” 
are they. But they are dated 1806. And here 
in the Appendix to Vol. 11, p. 214, is a letter of 
Beethoven to his friend Wegeler, dated Nov. 16, 
1801, in which he speaks of his increasing deaf- 
ness, of the unhappy condition in which for two 
years he had been sunk, and of the now favora- 
ble change in his feelings; then he adds: 

“A dear and charming girl has wrought this 
beneficial change in me; she loves me as I do 
her: and this has brought back some happy mo- 
ments, the first I have enjoyed these two years, 
&e.’ 

“Now I cannot make out how, if these passa- 
ges all refer to the same Julia Guieciardi, a love 
like this, continuing five or six years— through 
the whole of Ferdinand Ries’ stay in Vienna as 


Beethoven's pupil, could have escaped his notice; | 


yet, from the letters and anecdotes in the Appen- 
dix here translated from Ries, it is clear he knew 
nothing of it. It is all blind tome. What do 
you say to it, Mr. Brown?” 

“ Not much ; and as you all take so much plea- 
sure in joking me about my taste for insignificant 
dates and facts, I have a great mind to punish 
you now by keeping to myselfa thing or two, 
which would ease your mind essentially on this 
great ‘ moonshine’ question.” 

“ Now don’t be cruel, Mr. Brown,” sang one of 
the ladies, from the old song. 

“ Well, then, the countess Julia Guicciardi, de- 
scended from an old Lombard family, if I recol- 
lect rightly, one branch of which was established 
in Austria proper, was the ‘dear girl,’ who had 


thought. 


| Where, do tell us.” 

“ At a juggler’s exhibition.” 

“ A juggler’s exhibition!” exclaimed half a 
dozen voices. 

“ Yes, at a juggler’s. Have any of you noticed 
| of an evening, in Broadway, left hand going 
| down, the transparency of Monsieur Paul, with 
its inscription ‘ Mysterious Music ?’” 

Some had. 

“Tt was there. I stepped in one evening after 
he opened his exhibition to see his tricks, not ex- 
pecting anything from the mysterious music, but 
I became so much interested in that as to have 
paid him several visits since for that alone.” 

“Come, Brown,” said Stevens, “take the 
great chair, and discourse, while we bestow our- 
selves upon the sofa and lounges, — your small 
but patient auditory. You play Auneas and we 
will be Dido and her court. Now, propound.” 

“ About half past eight, Paul closes the first 
part of his entertainment, and coming forward 
makes a little speech to this effect : ‘ Ladies and 
Gentlemen ; there will now be an intermission of 
fifteen minutes, after which I shall have the honor 
of introducing for your gratification the Myste- 
rious Music. Should any gentlemen or lady de- 
sire to consult the Fates, any proper question 
may be written upon the cards which my assistant 
will distribute for the purpose. You can write 
in English, Geman and French, it is all one to 
the Mysterious Music. Of the contents of the 
cards I shall only announce the signatures to the 
audience. Whether any person shall find his or 








her questions answered will depend upon his or 
her power to interpret the voice of the Myste- 
rious Music.’ ° 

“This little speech, evidently written out for 
him, and carefully committed to memory, he 
speaks in a rich, full, mellow voice, and is made 
to produce an effect by a very skilful modulation 
at each recurrence of the words ‘ Mysterious 
Music,’ as if he himself was impressed with a 
feeling of awe. Twice or three times he has in- 
vited a committee of the audience to come upon 
the stage and examine the pianoforte from which 
the music is to proceed. I went up one evening 
and our report was to this effect: ‘The instru- 
ment is an old German 5 1-2 octave piano- 
forte, at least fifty years old, bearing the address, 
« Johann Schmidt, Klagenfurt.” One leg is gone, 
another quite disabled, and the instrument is 
held upright by two pieces of board nailed to 
the ends of the pianoforte and to cleats upon the 
wall, by which means a reasonable degree of 
firmness is secured. Inside, from a quarter toa 
third of the strings are gone, and as to the ac- 
tion, not half the keys produce any tone, though 
the few which do, seem to be in tune with each 
other. We notice but one special feature in the 
instrument, the sounding board, which seems to 
be double, very large for the size of the instru- 
ment, and of the finest quality of wood and 
workmanship.’ 

“ During the intermission the assistant removes 
everything from the stage into the private room 
behind, save the pianoforte, one chair and a small 
table. These he places on the front of the stage, 
and on the side opposite the instrument. He 
passes round the cards, afterwards collects and 
places them upon the table, and then retires to 
the door where he waits to the close of the exhi- 
bition. He has nothing to do with the music. 
Indeed I met him the other day at a German eat- 
ing house and, as we sat by our beer and cheese, 
he assured me that this matter is to him an im- 
penetrable mystery. In all the jugglery he is a 
pupil of Paul and only wants practice to enable 
him to exhibit on his own account, which he in- 
tends to do; but what the trick of this music is, 
is quite beyond him. 

“+ But do you ever hear it at other times?" I 
asked. ‘ Very seldom,’ said he, ‘ perhaps three or 
four times. I assure you when one is alone there, 
busy in the dim light in preparing for the even- 
ing, and the hall, empty, echoes to every sound, 
to hear of a sudden such strange ghostly music 
stream from that old instrument, is enough to 
startle any one.’ 

“* But when have you heard this—I mean at 
what hgurs ?’ 

“* Only towards night. I generally come to 
the hall about ten in the morning and see that all 
isin order. The rest of the day I have to myself, 
until about an hour before the performance com- 
mences. Sometimes, however, I do not come in 
until towards night, and it was on such occasions 
that I heard it.’ 

““« Has Paul no other private room in which he 
could conceal a player ?’ 

“*No. The entrance hall, the auditorium, the 
stage and his private room occupy the entire 
length and width of the old house, as I have 
convinced myself a dozen times. No sir, I am 
just as much in the dark about it as you.” 


“ But— where wasI? After the intermission 
Monsieur Paul enters with a grave solemnity of 
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manner, which is, I assure you, very imposing. 
His magnificent figure is set off by a perfectly fit- 
ting suit of black, and as he walks slowly across 
the stage to his seat, one hears softly whispered 
words of admiration all round the audience. He 
looks over the cards, selecting some half dozen and 
laying the rest aside. During these two or three 
minutes, of course, on the part of the audience 
reigns the silence of wondering expectation — a 
feeling which he himself seems to share. Every 
look, every gesture on his part impresses you with 
the feeling that a power is behind, which, though 
obedient to him, is not one that he can control at 
will. Your reason tells you that all is the effect 
of a most skillful deception — trickery — and 
yet your fancy is taken captive in spite of your- 
self. Nor is there any settled form or formula 
for the announcement of the presence of the mu- 
sic or musician — I hardly know how to express 
myself. One evening, while Paul was reading 
the questions on the cards, he suddenly paused, 
raised his hand towards the audience, as if to say 
‘TIush! hark !’ and we heard the tones of music 
stealing into the room, wild, irregular, timeless, 
but delicate and fascinating as the tones of an 
Xolian harp. Another evening, it sounded as if 
far away and swiftly approaching in a rapid 
dance rhythm, finally seeming to rush in like a 
corps of Bacchantes crowned and drunken ; and 
on still another, the audience waited in vain. 
Paul had finished his inspection of the cards and 
sat with his arms folded, but no sound of music 
broke the silence. People began to look at each 
other, and to make their remarks in a low tone, 
when all were startled by a succession of strange 
chords in fortissimo, as if from an angry spirit. 
Even Paul was startled — or pretended to be.” 
“But about the Sonata, Mr. Brown?” said 
one of the ladies. “T am coming to it presently. 
The last time I was there, the prelude, announ- 
cing the presence of the music, was like that 
which I have ‘ust compared to an olian harp 
in effect, although something like a theme was 
traceable; after it had died away, Monsieur took 
up a card, and with a glance of his dark eye, 
which seemed to take in every person in the 
room, he twice pronounced the signature. It was 
‘Meta,’ the response being a delicate piece of 
music, but with no distinct character.” The next 
had a German signature, ‘Der Ungliicklicher, 
and called out a sad, sorrowful march, closing 
with a reminiscence of ‘ Eine feste Burg.’ Two 
more followed with nothing noteworthy in their 
character, though they strengthened the impres- 
sion already made upon the audience. The next 
gave Paul opportunity to exhibit his presence of 
mind. The signature, as he read it, was ‘ Tee- 
toos ah Pape’—‘ Titus A. Peep, you Dutch- 
man,” cried a voice near the door. ‘So im- 
prompt, so ill prepared to stand the shock of this 
as the audience was, in such ridiculous contrast 
to the feelings of the moment, no wonder that one 
universal peal of laughter shook the room. It 
was almost like that of Homer's gods, inextin- 
guishable; burst after burst followed, and when 
all for a moment was still, somewhere would leak 
out again a light cachinnation, — a spark to the 
laughter magazine. But when the audience had 


fairly laughed itself out, Paul raised his hand im- 
ploringly for silence. Now here was a case for 
which I do not see how it was possible for him, a 
foreigner, to have been prepared, and yet the 
manner in which the joke was met seems to me a 
wonderful proof of readiness ard skill. 





“We first heard groups of irregular, broken 
chords, orderless and without apparent connec- 
tion, out of which suddenly sprang ‘ Get out of 
the way, old Dan Tucker,’ followed by ‘Oh 
Susannah,’ and the whole winding up with 
‘Yankee Doodle’ bedevilled. 

“Glancing over the remaining cards, he selected 
one and read the signature “ Die ferne Geliebte,” 
(the distant beloved one), and to this the reply 
was the delicious first movement of the Sonata in 
C sharp minor. Whoever played it, man or 
woman, in the body or out of the body, is no 
stranger to the feelings which Beethoven cher- 
ished for the Countess Giulietta. 

“ After this the music seemed to depart, growing 
fainter and fainter, and at length ceased as if lost 
in distance, and the exhibition closed.” 

“ Why,” said Stevens, “ it is really worth hear- 
ing, isn’t it ?” 

“TI think so,” said I, “suppose we make up a 
party and go some evening next week.” 

“We will,” from all sides, and we went. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Music In THIS NuMBER. — Opera of Don Grovanni, continued. 


a 


The Great Organ for Albany. 


The Organ Concert held before an invited party, 
last Tuesday evening, in the manufactory of Messrs. 
Simmons & WILLCcox, gives us an opportunity to 
recur once more to this noble instrument which they 
have built for St. Joseph’s (Catholic) Church in Al- 
bany, N. Y., and we only regret that our own expe- 
rience of great Organs is as yet too small to enable 
us to speak with fall and critical appreciation of a 
work which does such honor to its makers and to this 
country. Of course the audience went eagerly that 
evening to hear and see the largest Organ ever yet 
The contracted space left by the 





built in America. 
monster assemblage of pipes, and wind reservoirs 
and bellows and levers, was crowded with listeners, 
some in front below the organ, and some 1 « side 
gallery at half its height, whence they could look in 
among its ranks and battallions of pipes, from the 
giants of the 32 feet sub-bass, to the little altissimos 
not half the size of a child’s little finger; and see 
moreover, all the working of the internal machinery. 

And when, like an enchanted forest, all those reeds 
and pipes, of many natures, sizes, orders and de- 
grees, began to sound as the animating breath passed 
through them, opening each at the touch of the mas- 
ter intelligence presiding at the keyboards ;— when 
we heard now soft flutes, or clarinets and gambas, 
with round, mellow diapason basses flowing out 
from various quarters of the dim space; now the 
smart trumpets promptly answering from the rear of 
all (some 36 feet behind the front), or mighty trom- 
bone blasts ; now, as from the remote heart of the 
wood, (from the Swell organ) those all-pervading, 
blending, multitudinous whisperings of harmony, 
swelling and dying, and spread as it were like a soft 
rain of sounds over a wide surface ; now some large 
oretund sixteen-feet Gamba opening an unexpected 
salutation within a few feet of your ear, and now at 
last the deepest depths of Pedal bass begin to roll in, 
making all tremble, like the roar of ocean on the 
beach, and rank after rank of other pipes chime in, 
in octaves, fifths, thirds, twelfths, with all the Mir- 
tures and the Sesquiaitras dashing the huge mass of 
too much sweet with their lively discords,—the dis- 
cord swallowed up, the life and brightmess alone felt 





—and the lusty clarions sing out on the top of the 
great tone-waves, and highest saucy flute tones touch 
their edges with just enough of dazzling sunshine; 
and when the deafening roar (only that it is so musi- 
cal, so essentially made up of pure tone, that while 
you hear, and almost trembie, still the appetite for 
more and more tone grows with what it feeds upon) 
is hushed in an instant, and those breezy whispers 
steal upon the ear again from afar off, like the wind 
harp of the pines ;—all these effects, of course im- 
possible to describe, impress the novice and not less 
the expert, with a strane sense of the mystery and 
grandeur of a great Organ ; it seems something Infi- 
nite, a type and multitudinous expression of the uni- 
versal Order. 

All this of course is vague and general, and might 
be said in some degree of hearing any very large Or- 
gan under the right circumstances. But we think 
that this new work of Messrs. Simmons and Willcox 
amply satisfied all present upon that occasion that 
the things we read about the sublimity and infinite 
suggestiveness of a great Organ are not mere rhetoric. 
— But briefly to the Concert. A very effective dou- 
ble quartet of singers was assembled, composed of : 
Soprant, Mrs. Fowie and Miss Unperwoop; Alt’, 
Mrs. SuattucK (Miss Humphrey) and Miss Stone; 
Tenort, Messrs. C. R. Apams and Stone; Bass, 
Messrs. Powers and Witson. Mr. Witicox, with 
his facile and entire command of all its multifarious 
resources, presided at the Organ; and this was the 
programme : 

1. Organ introduction. 


2. “Kyrie,” from the Mass No. 1,.................. Haydn 
3. Organ — Quartet, from Martha,................. Flotow. 
4. “ Et incarnatus est,” from the Mass No 1,....... Haydn. 
5. ** God save the Queen,” with variations,........... Rink. 
eg | ee oe eT Deitch. 
a TT Tr ey Tee Rink. 
2. ‘*O Jesu amator noster,”’ Sop. Solo and Quartet. . Novello. 
Mrs. Fowle, Mrs. Shattuck, Mr. Stone, Mr. Powers. 

3. ‘Priests’ March,” from Athalia,........... Mendelssohn. 
4. “Ae punts Che Mart.” Bentet,. .. uo. cecccescececon Spohr. 
5. Organ Solo, ending with ‘*The Heavens are Tell- 

ge eo ee ee, ae ee eee ere Haydn. 
6. ‘*Gloria,” from the Mass No. 1,........6...00008 Haydn. 


One missed here some of the grand things of Han- 
del, the Bach fugues, the Lutheran Chorals, &c., but 
it was the Bishop’s party, and the sacred selections 
were purposely made from the music most in voguein 
Catholic churches hereabouts, while the rest was of 
the kind to entertain a curious audience, and show 
the stops and combinations of the organ. The or- 
ganist performed his task admirably, making all the 
companies and regiments of pipes pass in review, and 
illustrate their characteristic service, in the course of 
his organ solos. The full power told to the best ad- 
vantage in the Mendelssohn March, in ‘‘The Heavens 
are Telling,” and the “Gloria,” by Haydn. The 
vocal pieces were beautifully executed, the voices 
telling wellin spite of the narrow, crowded place, and 
the solos of Mrs. Fowle, Mrs. Shattuck, Mr. Adams, 
and Mr. Powers, did them much credit. 

We have said that this organ is the largest yet built 
inthis country. Measured by cubic contents of pipes 
— that is to say, by the collective volume of the whole 
tone-mass it is capable of producing — it certainly is 
so. There probably are in the country some few or- 
gans which may boast a greater number of pipes ; nor 
does this contain quite all the stops which the build- 
ers, could they have followed their own ideal, would 
have put into it. Not only has it not the Vox humana, 
and other fancy matters, but it could have been richer 
in mixed stops in some parts to advantage. Nor has 
it some of the improved mechanical features intro- 
duced by the same builders into the new organ at 
Harvard College. Organ builders, like most other 
artists, must build more or less to order. In this in- 
stance the specifications were furnished, we under- 
stand, by R. J. Carmopy, of Albany, (the design for 
the case by P. C. Kegety, of New York). It is es- 
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sentially a great organ, designed for a very large 
Cathedral, and, while it can discourse most soft and 
delicate music, voiced in many curious and pleasing 
ways, it is by its grand power and splendor and huge 
volume of tone, of the most nourishing and solid 
quality, that it has most surprised and interested us. 
A schedule of its contents is worth recording here. 

It contains three Manuals, each extending from C, 
8 feet, to 7, making 58 notes, and a Pedal, from C, 
16 feet, tof, 30 notes. The key action is reversed, 
the organist looking away from the organ. The sys- 
tem of levers, pulleys, &c., which convey the volitions 
of his fingers to pipes which stand, some at a distance 
of forty feet behind him (back in the tower of the 
church) do their work with prompt and silent certain. 
ty, and the remotest pipe gives instant answer like 
the nearest. The ‘ Pneumatic Pressure” takes the 
labor from his fingers, and throws it back upon the 
bellows blower, so that the touch is never h:rJder than 
that of a Grand Piano. 

There are three bellows and five reservoirs for wind. 
The Pneumatic lever is applied to the Great, the 
Swell an@ Pedal organs separately, and also to the 
couplings. 

The distribution of the stops is as follows : 





GREAT ORGAN. 





1. Open Diapason, 16 ft. 9. Principal, =" 
2. Open Diapason, 8** 10. Flute Octaviante, 4 ‘‘ 
| 8. Viola di Gamba, 8 Jl. Night Horn, vas 
4. Hohl-Fiste, 8“ 12. Clarion, ¢* 
5. Stopped Diapason, 8“ 13. Twelfth, 22-3 * 
6. Flauto Traverso, 8“ 14. Fifteenth, 3 

7. Trumpet, 8“ 1%. Sesquialtra, (3 ranks) 

8. Clarionet, 8‘ 16. Mixture, (5 ranks) 

SWELL. 

1. Bourdon, 16 ft. 7. Oboe, 8 ft. 
2. Open Diapason, 8“ 8. Principal, 4° 
| 8. Flite Harmonique, 8 “* 9. Spire (or Spitz) Flute. 4 “ 
| 4. Stopped Diapason, 8 * 10. Clarion, as 
| 5. Dulciana, 8“ ll. Fifteenth, Be 
| 6. Cornopean, 8“ 12. Cornets, (4 ranks.) 

| CHOIR ORGAN. 
| 1. Rolina, 16 ft. 6. Stopped Diapason, 8 ft 
2. Open Diapason, 8‘ J. Cremona (Krum-horn) 8f, 
| 8. Claribella, 8“ §. Principal, 4 ft. 
| 4. Dulciana. 8“ 9. FlateaCheminée, 4 “ 
| §. Keraulophon, 8“ 10. Flageolette, s* 
PEDAL ORGAN. 

1. Contra Open Diapason, 32 ft 6. Octave, 8 ft. 

2. Open Diapason, 16** 7. Violoncello, 8 

3. Gamba, 16“ 8. Trumpet, Ss 

4. Bourdon, 16“ 9. Super Octave, 4° 

5. Trombone, 16** 10. Clarion, 4% 

MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 
Coupler, Great and Swell. 
” Great and Choir, 8 feet. 
ai Great and Choir, 16 “ 





= Choir and Swell. 
% Pedal and Great. 
Pedal and Swell. 
* Pedal and Choir. 
” Pedal at Octaves. 
= Bellows Signal. 

* Pedal Check. 

= Tremblant. 
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An idea of the space occupied by this great forest 
of pipes, with its substrata of wind apparatus, levers, 
trackers, &c., may be formed from the following di- 
mensions: the Organ is 29 feet wide, 40 feet high, 
and 36 feet deep, from the front to the rear row of 
loud Pedal trombone pipes. Truly it is a noble in- 
strument, and has afforded, as it stood in the manu- 
factory, a rare opportunity of studying the organiza- 
tion of a great Organ. We only regret that Boston 
is not to be the richer by it; but what is our loss, is 
the gain of Albany. 








| 
Musical Chit-Chat. 

a The last Promenade Concert of the season will be 
| given at the Music Hall, this evening, by Gilmore’s 
| full band. There will be music appropriate to the 





day, which is our City’s anniversary, and will be oth- | 
erwise celebrated by a suspension of the Public 
Schools, the inauguration of the Webster Statue at 
the State House, a balloon ascension, and what not. 
. . » It will soon be time for portions of the pro- 
gramme of our coming Concert season, but as yet all 
plans are maturing themselves in silence. Mr. ZER- 
RAHN of course is busy laying out his orchestral cam- 
paign, and the Quintette Club their Chamber Con- 
certs ; and we presume the Handel and Haydn Soci- 
ety will soon come together with fresh energies, re- 
solved to do good things. . . . Our German friends, 
of the “ Orpnevus” invited company to their club 
room last Saturday evening, and gave us a rich treat 
of part-songs, solos, and piano music, all mystically 
idealized and screened from the prosaic outer world 
by a most Teutonic canopy of smoke. They now 
number many noble voices, especially in the bass, and 
sing with a remarkably rich and clear ensemble. 
Part-songs by Mendelssohn and others, solos from 
Don Giovanni and Zauberflite, Schumann’s fine bal- 
lad “ Die rothe Hanna,” and other good German 
songs, by various members, a brilliant Piano-forte 
Sonata by Moscheles, for four hands, splendidly 
played by Messrs. Dreset and Lreonnarp, and 
many more good things, made the hours richly 
freighted. Pray, followers of Orpheus, give us some 
public concerts this winter! 

A music hall in the new City Buildings, in Port- 
land, Me., was dedicated by a concert last week by 
the “ Haydn Association,”’ who, with an orchestra of 
“home talent,” under the direction of Mr. Her- 
MANN KorzscuMar performed Rossini’s Stabat Ma- 
ter, to the delight of a great audience. The solos 
were by Miss Usuer, Miss Cammett, Mr. Tavrs- 
Ton and Mr. Suaw. 

Weber’s Preciosa music was performed entire at 
the Stadt Theatre in Chicago, on the 4th, in connec- 
tion with the melodrama in four acts by Wolff. 





Rusic Abroad. 
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Paris. 


The new opera in one act, produced last week at 
the Opéra-Comique, under the title of Vogage autour 
de ma Chambre, would seem to be little better than a 
vaudeville travestied into an opera. The music has 
not obtained tor the composer, M. Albert Grisar, a 
success equal to that achieved by any of his former 
works, Gilles Ravisseur, Bon soir, Monsieur Pantalon, 
and Le Chien du Jardinier. In the performance M. 
Coudere was the main support of the piece. Malle. 
Henrion and Malle. Prost played the two principal 
female parts. The Emperor and Empress of the 
French were present at the extraordinary representa- 
tion given at the Grand-Opéra, on Tuesday week, for 
the benefit of the wounded soldiers of the Army of 
Italy. A numerous and brilliant audience attended. 
Their Majesties were received in the most enthusias- 
tic manner, both on their entrance and at their depar- 
ture. Their Royal Highnesses, Prince Napoleon and 
the Princess Marie-Clotilde were also present. ‘The 
entertainments consisted of the second act of Guil- 
laume Teil, “ given,” as the Parisian papers say, 
“for M. Gueymard and Mdlle. Marie Dussy ;”’ (?) 
the first act of the ballet Sacountala, with Madame 
Ferraris and M. Petipa, and the first act of Jovita, for 
Madame Rosati and M. Petipa. The receipts real- 
ise:l 10,700 francs. Qn the following evening Mad. 
Rosati took leave of her friends and admirers for the 
s2ison, in her fa:omite part, Jovita. The charming 
dinseuse left Paris for St. Petersburgh on ‘Tuesday 
list. d “Te Deum,” in honor of the peace 
and of the return of the army, has been sung at the 
church of Notre Dame, with a solemnity almost un- 
precedented. This work, which is entitled “Te 
Deum Impérial et Militaire,” and is based, in a great 
measure, upon an o!d church chant, has had the 
honor to be approved of by the Emperor, and recom- 
mended by his Excellency the Minister of War. The 
exmposer, M. Saint-d’Arod, chapel-master to the 
King of Sardinia, sunerintended all the rehearsals. 

The execution of the “Te Deum” was entrusted 
to a numerous force chosen from the various societies 
of Paris, under the direction of M. Delaporte. In 
addition, the band of the Garde, directed by M. 





Paulus, assisted, together with quite an. orchestra of 


double-basses ; and, that nothing should be wanting 
to render the performance complete, the organ of the 
choirs of Notre Dame was employed. The effect 
produced by this grand vocai and instrumental mass 
was immense, and profoundly impressed the distin« 
gvished auditory that filled the church to overflowing. 
The execution of the “Te Deum,” directed by the 
composer and M. Delaporte, was irreproachable.—M. 
Roger is making rapid strides towards convales- 
cence. He has been appointed professor of singing 
to the Conservatoire, in the room of M. Panseron. 
He has quitted his bed for some days.—Mlle Poin- 
sot, who arrived in Paris a short time since from 
America, has accepted an engagement for the Scala 
Theatre at Milan.—M. Gevaert is composing an op- 
era in five acts and seven tableaux, at the request of 
the administration of the Grand Opéra. It is expec- 
ted to be ready by next May. 


England. 


The Gloucester Committee seems resolved to keep 
the Gloucester Festival to itself, so late are its an- 
nouncements in being set forth. At last, however, 
we read that the oratorios selected are, for the first 
day, ‘Elijah’; for the second, ‘The Mount of 
Olives,’ Signor Rossini’s ‘ Stabat,’ and Dr. Spohr’s 
‘Last Judgment’; for the third, ‘The Messiah.’ 
The Norwich gentlemen are more active, since a 
paragraph from a local paper warns us that they 
have appointed Mr. Benedict as conductor for the 
meeting of 1860, and have commissioned him to pro- 
duce a new composition expressly for the occasion. 
An interesting performance of ‘‘The Messiah,’ in 
Dublin, where Handel’s sacred Oratorio was pro- 
duced, will take place late in October, when the so- 
prano part will be sung by Madame Goldschmidt, and 
the other parts by Mrs. and Mr. Lockey and Signor 
Belletti :—the performance in aid of the Dublin 
charities. The local journals mention that a musical 
Festival is to be held in Glasgow at no distant period, 
for which, among other music, the oratorio of ‘ Gide- 
on’ (by whom 2) has been selected. 

There is still music at the Crystal Palace. On 
Saturday last Mdlle. Artot sang there ; also Madame 
Bishop. The latter lady is about to return to 
America, and gave a monster farewell benefit con- 
cert at the Surrey Gardens on Monday last. The 
programme was in the Cremorne style, since, besides 
the musical attractions, it promised fireworks, acro- 
bats, a balloon and a ball. 

Mr. Cipriani Potter has resigned his presidency 
over the Royal Academy of Music. 

Simultaneously with the attempt contemplated at 
the Théatre Lyrique in Paris, of bringing the ‘ Orphée ’ 
of Gluck from Erebus to light again, something of the 
kind, we are glad to believe, may he essayed in Eng- 
and: not, however, in London, those head-quarters 
of the holy horror of experiment, but at Manchester. 
There, we are told, it is M. Halle’s intertion to bring 
some of Gluck’s music forward as concert-music, 
during the coming winter season. Remembering the 
effect of the selections from ‘ Armida,’ at last year’s 
Cologne Festival, and of that from ‘ Iphigenia,’ 
during the short-lived reign over the Mw Philhar- 
monic Society of M. Berlioz, we are satisfied that val- 
uable additions to our stores of festival and grand 
concert music may be derived from this source, and 
look forward to the result with more than ordinary 
expectation. 

The oratorio on which Herr Molique is known to 
have been long engaged, is now, we understand, all 
but completed. 

The Gazette Musicale announces that Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho has been secured by Mr. Gye, for 
next year’s Opera season at Covent Garden. 

The Musical World mourns ever the announce- 
ment of the 136th meeting of the Three Choirs (for 
Sept. 13), because the old Gloucester Festival still 


“ refuses to become a ghost ;” and adds : 


If some novelty set up its claims, there might then 
be at least a particle of consolation ; but that is not 
the case. The Dettingen “Te Deum,” Tallis’s Re- 
sponses, “Jones in D,” and other equally familiar 
things, are all most probably included in the Cathe- 
dral service which ushers in the Festival ; and, with 
the marvellous performance of Handel’s victory-an- 
them, under Mr. Costa, at the Crystal Palace, fresh 
in the memory, the Dettingen temptation will not be 
very great. On Wednesday morning, Elijah; on 
Thursday, the Mount of Olives, the Stabat Mater 
(Rossini’s, of course), and Spohr's Last Things ; and, 
on Fiilay, the well-known oratorio of The Messiah, 
make up the sum of Cathedral performances. The 
list of singers is strong, however, including Madame 
Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, 
and the flower of our English vocalists, the miscella- 
neous concerts being strengthened by an attractive 
foreign party, headed by Malle. Tietjens, Signor Gi- 
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uglini, and Signor Belletti. At Gloucester, too, as 
at Bradford, we are promised some piano-forte-solos, 
the pianist being Miss Summerhayes, who, though 
unknown to London, is well regarded in certain parts 
of the provinces. 


A Goop Cnorr Story.-—-An Exchange paper 
publishes the following very readable story about 
“choir” music in a Western church: 


The choir, in the west, has had a severe struggle 
for life, especially in Methodist churches. The old 
style was a “brother” to “lead the singing,” while 
the hymn was lined by the minister. No song mo- 
nopoly there. No operatic fee faw fim. 

In 1844 the action of the General Conference was 
such as to lead to the formation of the Methodist 
Church South, and, under Dr. Sehon, a Southern 
Church was organized in Cincinnati, and its place of 
worship known as Soule Chapel. The first General 
Conference of the new organization was held in Pe- 
tersburg, Va., and a large number of “ Delegates” 





spent the Sabbath preceding in Cincinnati, and wor- | 
| plenty of engagements in Germany, but wants to re- 


shipped at Soule Chapel. On the Sabbath, the noted 
Dr. (new Bishop,) Pierce was to preach the morning 
sermon, and expectation stood on tip-toe. The house 
was crowded. 
choristers, John G n; and by his side sat his 
honor, Judge McLane, who joined heartily in the 
worship. After the opening service, the pastor 
stepped to Bishop Soule, and asked him if he would 
enter the pulpit and conduct the concluding services. 
He declined, and suggested Dr. H r, an antique 
little man, with sharp features set astride a sharp 
nose, a sharp cut coatee, and a sharp appearance gen- 
erally. Dr. Sehon approached him, and said, in low 
tones : 

“Dr. H 
cises 7” 

“ Yes, sah,” was the response; showing the effect 
of association upon his dialect; and entering the pul- 
pit, he took his seat. 

The sermon was all that could have been desired ; 
it more than met expectation, and the preacher sat 
down amidst great excitement. 

Dr. H seemed to think that an exhortation 
from himself would be a glorious climax ; and briskly 
arising, hymn-book in hand, advanced to the front of 
the pulpit, and, with his peculiar pronunciation, be- 
gan: 


, will you conduct the closing exer- 


* How thankful, friends, ought we to be 
Te Him who brought us here to see 
This lovely Sabbath morning !"’ 

G n, the chorister, never dreamed of an ex- 
hortation after that sermon; and catching the lines 
as Dr. H read them, found them “ fourth par- 
ticular metre,” rose, with the Judge by his side, and 
started the tune so often sung to that glorious old 
hymn, 

“Come on my partners in distress.” 


Louder and louder rolled his clear, strong voice 


over that sea of heads : 
‘* How thankful, friends, ought we to be,” &c. 


Poor Dr. H was bewildered. Turning to 
Dr, Sehon, he said: 

“Sah, they are singing my exhortation!” 

“Nover mind,” said Sehon, whose face, always 
rubicund, was seven times redder than its wont; 
“never mind; wait till they're through.” 

* But, sah, thev are singing my exhortation !” 

By this time John and the Judge were throuch, 
repeat and all, and looked up most patiently for Dr. 

to “ give ont more.” 
at them steadily, and laid down his book, saying-- 

“Well, you're the greatest singers here I ever 
heard! You not only sing a man’s hymn, but you 
sing his exhortation too! Let’s pray.” 

How fervently the ministers and audience joined 
in that prayer may be imagined. Dr. Sehon forgot 
his notices ; and they do say that to this day G——n 
insists that exhortations, if ever so good, ought not to 
be set to “ two-eighths and one-sixth.” 





e 
Musical Correspondence. 
New York, Sept. 13.— Last evening the pre- 
liminary operatic skirmish at the Academy of Music 
commenced with Donizetti’s Poliuto, now one of the 
most popular operas that can be presented to a New 

York audience. 
The opera was splendidly given, with new cos- 


tumes and scenery. The house was crowded to ex- 
cess, and Cortesr sang with all her accustomed 











| exandria. 


The singing was led by that prince of | 


| formly good in everything she undertook. 





He, however, looked 





power and passion. Next Wednesday we have La 
Sonnambula, with Mme. Gasster; Thursday, Norma, 
with Cortesi, and Friday the Barber, with Gassier. 
The season closes next week, as the company are to 
appear at Boston on the 26th. 

Beyound this excitement, and the advent of ANNA 
Bisnop, there is no other fresh musical intelligence 
here, and the doings of absent opera singers are the 
next thing on the “ peppergram.”’ 

Carv Formes, like everybody else, finds out that 
there is no place for opera folks to make money, like 
New York. So he is coming back here this fall, 
though as yet it is not known whether he will bring 
an opera company of his own as at first rumored. 
He first had an idea of forming a troupe and visiting 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta, and then proceeding to 
Egypt, and electrifying the people of Cairo and Al- 
But a little reflection induced him to 
abandon this plan. He of course can command 
turn to New York because he can make more money 
here, 

Piccotomint made friends here by the score, and 
writes to them that she is crazy to get back to dear 
America. But Lumley has a monopoly of her ser- 
vices till April, 1860, and will not make any conces- 
sion not “ nominated i’ the bond.” So he sends her 
to St. Petersburg to get her nose frozen, and win din- 
monds, and entrance slim, fair people with their 
names ending in off: 

There is a rumor that that graceful, finished artiste, 
La GRANGE, is coming back to New York, where she 
will be sure to meet a cordial weleome. She has, 
undoubtedly, been the most popular opera singer 
that ever visited this country. No one ever sang here 
in such a wide and varied repertoire, and was so uni- 
Then she 
was such a lady — very different from some prime 
donne T might mention. 

Awwa Bisnop has come back to New York, after 
wandering all over the earth. She has lost her “ pro- 
tector,”’ Bochsa, the harpist, and is now Mrs. Schultze. 
She appeared Saturday evening in a concert at 
Palace Garden, assisted by ARTHUR NAPoLEon and 
TAFFANELLTI, the baritone, and was well received by 
the large audience, including most of the musical 
people of the city. There is little change in her per- 
sonal appearance or her voice. Perhaps, she may 
be a shade more substantial as regards her size. 

Gustav Satter has been playing at the Palace 
Garden here, with Arthur Napoleon and others. He 
was quite successful, and was called “ powerful” by 
some enthusiastic admirers. Others langhed at his 
grimaces and contortions. The Palace Garden has 
become a very popular Concert hall. 

As to the regular winter concert season, nothing 
special has transpired. The Philharmonics will, of 
course, give their usual series of winter concerts. 
Ronert Gortppeck, who has leased a little hall on 
Broadway, is starting a musical Conservatory for 
advanced pupils, and contemplates giving a number 
of classical soirées, when his pupils and self will be 
aided by the very best vocal and instrumental stars 
that may be in the city. 

The churches have opened for the season — you 
know gospel is dispensed with here during the hot 


| months, and goes to Saratoga to guzzle Congress 
| Water —and organists generally resumed their sit. 
~~ | uations last Sunday. 
ges in organ affairs here, but I hear rumors of va- | 


rious promotions and decapitations, that I shall in- | 


There are no important chan- 


form you of in my next. 

Did you know that Dr. CLarz W. Brames was 
from the Italian Opera? He is giving concerts in 
Rochester with Miss Bratnerp, and the announce- 
ment says that Beames is “of the Italian Opera, 
New York.” It is a good thing to be “ of an Itali- 
an Opera,” especially when you make concert tours in 
rural districts. TROVATOR. 











| Parting and meeting again. 
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Music py Mari.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapil’ty of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of convevance not only a 
convenience. but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail. at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Shadow Song. From Meyerbeer’s opera 
“Le Pardon de Ploermel.” 30 


My anguish thee avengeth. (Ah! mon remords 
te venge.) “ Le Pardon de Ploérmel.”’ 25 
Two more “gems” from this new masterpiece of 
the illustrious composer. The first is an air in waltz 
time. of enchanting beauty. Dinorah, the heroine 
and high soprano in the opera, whose mind is wander- 
ing, sings it, while she executes a grotesque dance with 
her shadow. This air has at once become popular. 
The second is a plaintive romanm, sung by Hoél, the 
baritone in the opera. It is of great dramatic effect. 


Song and Chorns. 


O dearest, gentle Maud ! 
C. B. Hithcock. 


Light and pretty. 
A snake in the grass. Ladies’ comic song. 
J. Canfield. 
Goes to prove that a lover is sometimes a ‘‘ snake in 
the grass,"’ paying court to the money and not to the 
person of his lady. This is pleasantly worded, and 
makes a nice little song, which will provoke smiles 
from everybody. 
(Guitar ac- 
“ Martha.” 


(Guitar accomp.) Bishop. 


“ Traviata.” 


Scenes of childhood’s happy hours. 

companiments. ) 
Old mountain tree. 
Gaily thro’ life wander. “ « 
Chaste Goddess. (Casta diva.) “ 
In tears T pine for thee. «© Lombardi.” 


Favorite songs, which are now printed for the first 
time with an accompaniment for the Guitar. 


«© Norma.” 


Instrumental Music. 


Tyrolese Medley. Charles Grobe. 

A string of the best of the much admired Tyrolese 
peasant airs. 

Music Vale Seminary Quickstep. O. Whittlesey. 


A new edition of a favorite old quickstep, which for 
a long time has been out of the market. The title 
page has a lithographic view of the seminary building. 


Theodore Oesten. 


“ee “ 


Fairy dance. 


Two of a set of little characteristic pieces, called 
Misty pictures (Nebelbilder) for pupils in the third 
quarter. They are excellent for instruction. 


Books. 


Tue American Musicat Crass Book. De- 
signed for Female Colleges, Institutes, Semina- 
ries, and Normal and High Schools. Contain- 
ing Elementary Instructions, Vocal Exercises 
and Solfeggios, and a Valuable Collection of 
Duets, Trios, and Concerted Pieces. By T. 
Bissell. 50 

Among the numerous works of the kind this new 
candidate for popular favor cannot fail of a promi- 
nence, since its pecu'iar features are such as will com- 
mend it at once to the patronage of those for whom it 
is chiefly intended. Its rudimental lessons proceed 
with a regularity of precision that cannot fail to fix 
permanently on the mind of the pupil the essentials 
of success in future studies. — the exercises are in a 
form to attract the attention and the selection of mu- 
sic, one of the best if not the superior of all similar 
collections. Principals of Educational institutions, 
music teachers, and others interested in books of this 
class will find it advantag to ine this volume. 









































